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A. 


ALpBoRovGH, ancient Roman remains 
near, 502. 

Alexander the Great, legendary and 
romantic histories of, 148. 

Architecture, perpendicular, 523. 

Arnold’s Report on Education in France, 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, 
473—his unfitness for reporting on 
foreign education, 483. 

Aryan theory of the migration of Kelts, 
Sen Greeks, Romans, and 
Slaves from Asia to Europe, 437. 

Asia (Central) opening up to travellers, 


B. 


Baletta’s Life and poems of Homer, 
417. 
Barri (Madame du), anecdote of, 330. 
Bavaria (Court of) in the last century, 
2 


342. 

Beaumont (M. de) on the duration of 
the earth’s surface, 212. 

Belgium (Railways of), bold policy of 
King Leopold as to them, 310. See 
Railways. 

Beverley Minster, 508. 

Blackie’s ‘ Homer’ and the ‘ Iliad,’ 440. 

Blunt’s ‘History of the Reformation,’ 
417. 

Bolton Castle, 515. 

Boroughbridge, battle of, 514. 

Boxer’s (Col.) Report on gunpowder 
explosions, 124. 

Browning’s poem ‘Saul,’ 88, 

Brussels, congress of artisans at, 544. 

lace, extreme fineness of the 
thread used in, 170. 

Bulwer (Sir H.) on Diplomacy, 331. 

Burton's (Capt.) wit and wisdom from 
West Africa, 246. 

Byron contrasted with Coleridge, 94-— 
his want of spirituality, 100—German 
eulogium on, 101—political poetry, 
103— magnificent power over ima- 
gery, tb.—his estimate on the Con- 
tinent due to his love of liberty, 104— 
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‘Don Juan’ the fullest and truest 
exhibition of his nature, 105—the 
greatest of his efforts, ib. 


C. 


Caroline, Queen of Naples, and Napo- 
leon, 363. 

Catholicism, extravagant ultramontane 
character assumed by, 269. 

Cattern’s (Catherine of Aragon) day, 
168. 


Celibacy among the clergy, its moral 
results, 406. ; 

Chad or Ceadda (St.), 503. 

Charcoal as an ingredient of gunpowder, 
110. 

Charles I, at York in the Civil War, 
525. 

Chinese claim to the invention of gun- 
powder, 106. 

Church (English), its continuity and 
perpetuity, 388—the Church before 
and after the Reformation, 390—the 
Reformation not an abandonment of 
her claim to be an integral part of 
the Church Catholic, 394, 

Disestablishment, 
against, 562. 
(Established) in Ireland, argu- 
ments for its abolition logically in- 
volve either surrender of the English 
Establishment or the concession of 
Repeal, 257 — difficulties attend- 
ing disendowment, 272—on the 
application of the funds to be 
liberated by it, ib.—neglect of the 
vested interest of the Protestant 
laity in the ministrations of their 
Church, 273—difficulties as to the 
future management of a voluntary 
Church, 275 — opinions of Lord 
Plunket, Dr. Doyle, and Mr. Blake 
on the Protestant establishment, 277. 
‘restorers’ in Yorkshire, 524, 

Cistercian ruins in Yorkshire, 521—iron 
forges and cloth-works of the Cister- 
cians, 528, 
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Clifford’s tower, 507. 

Coleridge’s poems, neglect of, 78—his 
literary ambition, 79—influence of 
his ambition as a philosopher on his 
poetry, ib.—three key-notes to his 
character, 80—distinctive character 

* of the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ Chris- 
tabel,’ 83—criticism on two alleged 
faults in the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ §5— 
that poem affords the only successful 
instance in any poet of this or last 
century of that sublimity which is 
allied to terror, 86—‘ Ode to France,’ 
and ‘ Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni,’ 
87—‘Genevieve,’ 88—hisreluctance to 
writing, 90—his weakness, ib.—opium 
eating, ib.—charge of plagiarism 
answered, ib.—compared with Words- 
worth, 91— Wordsworth understood 
by all, Coleridge by none, 93—dif- 
ference between the poetry of Words- 
worth and Coleridge and that of 
Byron and Shelley, 94—passion the 
characteristic of Byron and Shelley, 
sympathetic vision of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge, tb.—egotism of poets, 
95—the ‘“Epipeychidion’ the most 
exquisite and least known of his 


poems, 99. 

Congreve’s (Sir W.) manufacture of 
gunpowder, 110. 

Coningsborough, Castle of, 512. 

Conservative policy of a broad and 
generous character, 550—Conserva- 
tive expenditure of three millions 
misrepresented by Mr, Gladstone, 156 
—grounds of the Conservative party’s 
claims to public support, 572. 

Corry (Mr.) on our naval armaments, 

55 


555. 

Couvade (the) in the East, 153—the 
same practice of a le on the 
Euxine according to a Greek epic, 
154. 

Cranmer (Archbishop) not the founder 
of a new Church, 389—his Life by 
Dr. Hook, 404—his eharacter vindi- 
cated, 409—his judgment against 
Catherine of Aragon conscientious, 
410—Mrs. Cranmer, 4:2 —affection 
of Henry VIII. for Cranmer, 413— 
Cranmer’s utter fall and degradation, 
415 —his last revival and self-revenge, 


tb. 
Crannogs in Ireland and Scotland, 428. 
Crawford’s letter to Sir S, Northcote, 
72—on the management of Indian 
Railways by the Board of Agency, 
5. . 


75. 
Crumwell’s (Minister of Henry VIII.) 
character, 398—his fall not uncon- 
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nected with Henry's disgust to Anne 
of Cleves, 401—his course as minister 
hypocritical, unscrupulous, and venal, 
402. 

Cullen (Cardinal) the Pope’s instru- 
ment to render the government of 
Ireland by England impossible, 269. 


D. 


Dalhousie (Lord) a statesman of the 
first order, 55—his minute on Indian 
Railways, ib. 

Deer and deer parks, varieties of the 
fallow deer, 367—capturing deer by 

it-falls, 368—deer parks noticed in 
mesday Book ,ib.—popular tumults 
from the practice of imparking, 369 
—Royal deer-hunters, 370—deer pre- 
serves, 371—deer parks destroyed 
under Cromwell, 372—number of 
deer parks, 373—parks of Tatton 
= oe 874—of Eastwell and 
enheim, 375—four parks possessin 
herds of wild ae. ib.—mode of 
catching deer, 376—reproduction of 
the horns of the stag, 377—diseases 
of deer, 379—herds of red deer in 
the West of England, 381—-preparing 
deer for hunting at Windsor, 382— 
red deer in Cornwall, 383—Highland 
deer forests, ib.—art of deer-stalking,. 
334—the old hart and his harem, 
381— courage of red stags, 385—their 
frightful combats in the rutting 
season, ib. 

Devil's Arrows at Boroughbridge, 501. 

Digamma not exclusively an olic 
letter, 443. 

Diplomatists of the eighteenth century 

escribed by the Prince ‘de Broglie, 
330. 

Disraeli (Isaac), on the philosophy of 
proverbs, 252. 

Dissenters working hand-in-hand with 
the Papists, 555. 

Dodsworth’s 162 folio volumes relating 
to Yorkshire, 497. 

Dolls dressed up as models of fashion, 
175. 

Duelling, George III.’s approbation of, 
357—duel between the Duke of York 
and Colonel Lennox, ib. 


E. 


Education in France and England, 473 
—deficiencies of foreign education, 
474—the Ecole Normale and its 110 
bourses of 401. a-year each, 477— 
their representatives in England, 
scholarships and fellowships at_Ox- 
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ford and Cambridge, ib.—compa- 
rison of English liberty among stu- 
dents and French surveillance, 478 
— English and French professors, 
479—the Lycée St. Louis, its dor- 
mitories, lavatories, refectories, and 
prisons, 481—Gymnastics, 482—ex- 
— of French education, 485— 
inte Barbe a French Eton, 486— 
Communal College at Boulogne, ib. 
—two principles on which National 
Education may be based, 488. 

Edward VI.'s death-bed, 414. 

Elizabeth’s age yellow throat and 
stiffest ruff in Europe, 173—leaves 
3000 gowns behind her, 179—an ex- 
pert archer, 370. 

Elliot (Rt. Hon. Hugh), his character, 
332—offers his sword to Stanislaus, 
King of Poland, 335—distinguishes 
himself in the Russian service, 336 
—appointed English minister at the 
Court of Bavaria, 388—social life at 


that Court, 339— advances of the | 





ladies to him, 340—correspondence | 


with a lady calling herself ‘ Delta,’ 
340—corruption of society in Bavaria, 


342—anecdote of his boxing the ears | 
of a Frenchman, 345—abstraction by | 


his servaut of papers from the agents 
of the rebel American Congress, 346 
—reprimanded by his Government | 
to save appearances, 347—versions of | 
the occurrence by Mr. Carlyle and | 


Frederick the Great, 348—his poli- 


tical repartees to the King of Prussia, | 
349—began life as a sworn foe to | 
matrimony, 350—his private mar- | 


riage, 351—character of Madame 


Elliot, 352—departs for his new | 
mission at Copenhagen, leaving her | 
at Berlin, 253—her infidelity, — | 
Elliot suddenly returns and takes | 


possession of her child and papers, ib. 
—breaks his cane over the shoulders 
of Baron Kniphausen the seducer, 


354 — Kniphausen forced by his | 
friends to fight, tb.—refuses to write | 
himself down a scoundrel, 355—ac- | 
count of the duel, ¢b.—obtains a | 


divorce, 357—actively interposes in 
the affairs of Denmark, 359 — his 
moral courage and political coup- 
deil, 360—saves Sweden from dis- 
memberment by Russia and Denmark, 


361—appointed Minister to Naples, | 


363—his saving an old man from 


drowning celebrated in ‘Corinne,’ | 


ae me Governor of the 
Leeward Islands, 365-—-Governor of 
Madras, ib. 


575 


Emigration, its advantages to the Eng- 
on wecann, 548. 

Eozon Cunadense, the oldest relic of 
life found on the globe, 193. 

Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia’ rifled by compilers 
of proverb-literature, 216. 

Eton collegers the picked boys of Eng- 
land, 484, 

— Grammar (old), full of mistakes 
and absurdities, 487. 

Euphorion, legend of, 101. 


F, 


Fitzgerald’s ‘ Life of Garrick,’ its blun- 
ders in statement, grammar, and 
style, 3. 

Fountains Abbey, 520. 

French education, 479. See Education. 

language (old), its extensive dif- 
fusion in the thirteenth century, 147. 

-—— inferior in richness, fulness, va- 
riety, and pliability to English and 
German, 345—to the Italian and 
Spanish in harmony, melody, and 
grace, ib, 

Frederick the Great, stinginess of, 344. 


G. 


Gale’s invention of rendering gun- 
powder non- explosive or explosive at 
will, 128—reasons for not using it, 


ib. 
| Garrick, his biographers, 1—of French 


descent, +— a pupil of Johnson, 
6—Johnson and Garrick start for 
London, 7—a member of Lincoln's 
Inn, 8 —his person and the expres- 
sion of his features, 11 — power 
of kindling with the exigencies of the 
scene, and losing himself in his part, 
ib.—success of his first appearance as 
‘ Richard III.,’ 12—his comic powers, 
14—his ‘ Lear’ superb, 15—scruples 
of his family about loss of caste, 18 
—the Garrick Fever, 20—title of 
Roscius, 21—falls under the fasci- 
nation of Peg Woflington, 21 — 
keeps house with her and Macklin, 
22—marriage with Maria Veigel, 
ib.—how much he owed to that event, 
25—talents as a manager, 27—rela- 
tions with dramatic authors, 31— 
his criticism justifying his rejection 
of Home’s ‘ Douglas’ 42—restores 
Shakspeare’s genuine text to the 
stage, 35—-sympathies with literature 
and literary men, 7.—facility in 
writing prologues, epilogues, and 
epigrams, 36—charge of avarice and 
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meanness refuted, 36-—Murphy’s de- 
scription of him off and on the stage, 
#b.—description of his person and per- 
formance, 41—determination to leave 
the stage, 43—rush to see his last 
performances, ib.—farewell of the 
stage, 44—parting words, 45—a true 
genius and gentleman, 1b.—death and 


im funeral, 47. 
cutee her beauty, 22—leaves the 


Vienna stage for London, ib.—Foote’s 
character of her, 25—Hogarth’s por- 
trait, ib.—death at ninety-eight, 
forty-three years after her husband’s, 


47. 
Gascoign, Chief-Justice, 517. 
Genius of poets and actors, intense sen- 
sibility at its root, 39. 
Gent’s Histories of York Minster, 
Ripon, and Pontefract, 497. 
Geology, growth of, 189—the Hozoon 

Canadense, 191 — Geology of the 
Highlands, 194—of North Wales, 
197—date of the appearance of verte- 
brated animals on the globe, 198— 
P ion from lower to higher 

es of animals in ascending from ‘ 

‘ the older to the newer formations, 
199—the secular cooling of the earth, 
203—catastrophists and uniformita- 
rians, 207—-present state of the con- 
troversy, 208—the Huttonian school, 
211—fractional quantity of mud in 
the water of rivers, 213—formation 
of rock-basins, 215, See Murchison 


and Logan. 

Gladstone's (Mr.) expenditure as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 552 — re- 
sponsibility for the Crimean disas- 
ters, 557—his manifesto an unsatis- 
factory declaration of policy, 569— 
misrepresentation respecting the 
affairs of China, 571. 
Gog and Magog, legend of, 149. 
Greenwell’s exploration of barrows in 
Yorkshire, 500. 
Grote’s theory of the structure of the 
* Tliad’ examined, 459, 
Gunpowder, manufacture of, 108—salt- 
petre its mainspring, 109—sulphur 
of, ib.—c of, 110—the only 
woods used for the charcoal, alder, 
willow, and dog-wood, ib.—danger of 
powder-making, and precautions de- 
scribed, 111—incorporation or mill- 
ing of the green charge, 112—mill- 

e, pat ag 114—corning 
or ulating, 115—statistics of 
accidents from explosiqn, 116—foul- 
grain, dusting, and glazing, 118—stov- 
ing or drying, 119—dangers to which 
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stores are subject enumerated, 122 
—restrictions relating to stores, 122 
—the explosion at Erith the greatest 
on record, 123—described, 124—the 
quantity then exploded compared 
with that used in destroying the 
strongest fortifications, 125 — con- 
struction, arrangement, and distribu- 
tion of magazines, 126— proof of 
a. 127—Gale’s process for 
rendering gunpowder non-explosive 
or explosive at will, 128—reasons for 
condemning the plan, ‘b.—mode of 
measuring the strength of exploded 
gunpowder, 129—five points of dif- 
erence between various powders, 
130—American modifications of the 
disruptive power, 133. 


H. 


Hakluyt Society’s publications, 133. 

Hayes for securing wild deer, 367. 

Henry III., hermaphrodite extrava- 
gance of his dress, 172. 

— VIII.’s character, 396—connexion 
with the Church of England, 397. 

Highlands, geology of the, 194. 

Hilda’s (St.) Worms, 505. 

Hill’s (Sir R.) Report on railways, 328. 

Hogg (Sir James), India indebted to 
him for her railway system, 51. 

Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ 32. 

Homeric question (the), Ionic character 
of the Homeric poems, 443—rhapso- 
dists of Chios, 444—the Homeric 
poems folic in materials, 445— 
tribe of singers (piAoy doidav) men- 
tioned in the ‘ Odyssey,’ 446—recital 
of Homeric ms at the Panathe- 
nea, 448—Welcker’s great work on 
the Epic cycle, 450—names of the 
Cyclical poems arranged by Zeno- 
dotus, 451—the story of Agamem- 
non’s expedition purely mythical, 
452—the germs of the ‘Iliad,’ and 
how they grew into a great epic, 453, 
—the wrath of Achilles a thread of 
connexion uniting the episodes of the 
‘Tliad,’ 455—distinction between the 
popular or minstrel epic and the 
epic of literary culture, 456—Lach- 
mann’s dissection of the ‘ Iliad,’ 457 
—Grote’s theory of its structure, ib. 
—unity of the ‘ Odyssey,’ 461—three 
great epopees, the Greek, Indian, and 
Frankish, 462—difference in the reli- 
gious conceptions of the ‘Iliad’ and 
‘Odyssey,’ 464—differences relating 
to political development and social 
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condition, b.—contributions made to 
the literature of Homer by Professor 
Blackie and Mr. Paley, 466—their 
theories opposite poles, 467—works 
of La Roche and Ameis, 469—sug- 
gestions relating to the origin and 
construction of the Homeric poems, 


470. 

Hook’s (Dr., Dean of Chichester) ‘ Lives 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
386—quaint humour, 392. 

Houes and tumuli on the Cleveland 
Moors, 499—fairy story connected 
with Willy houe, 500. 

Hunter’s (Dr.) Histories of Hallam- 
shire and South Yorkshire, 498. 


I 


Indian Railways, 48—Great Indian 
Peninsular line, 49—era of material 
progress in India dates from con- 
structing public works under a state 
guarantee, ib.—Government contracts 
with the railway companies, 53— 
Lord Dalhousie’s enumeration of the 
political advantages of railways in 
India, 55—military and commercial 
benefits, 56—Government guarantee 
extended on eight lines to sixty mil- 
lions, 59—enumeration of eight sepa- 
rate companies, 61—projected new 
lines, 63—cost of construction, 65— 
railways a new era in India, 67— 
temptations and indulgences of Euro- 
peans a ga hes on the different lines 
69—large European population at 
Jumalpore, 70— connexion of the 
Secretary of State with the various 
companies, the double government 
over again, 71—security given to our 
Indian empire by railways, 77. 

Ireland, Senior’s work on, 254—indis- 
creet Irish missionaries, 261 — the 
religion of the mass of the people 
inimical to their best interests, 263 
—opposition of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy to the national and mixed 
System of instruction, 264—two re- 
medies for over-population, 265— 
opposition of the priests to emigra- 
tion and abstinence from marriage 
till a family can be maintained, ib.— 
great increase in the income of priests, 
267—object of Catholicism to render 
governing Ireland impossible to Great 
Britain, 269—Cardinal Cullen and 
Archbishop Manning co-operators in 
the work, ib.—disaffection spreading 
and growing more daring under Car- 
dinal Cullen’s manipulation, 271— 
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Rome aims at making Ireand a 
Roman Catholic country under a 
Roman Catholic Government, ib.— 
recent improvements in Ireland above 
any country in Europe, 279—Rib- 
bonism, 281—obstacles to any acts of 
ownership on the part of landlords, 
283—anecdote of lying in wait to 
shoot a landlord, 285—elements of 
improvement in the Irish character, 
and resources of the Irish soil, 286. 
See Church in Ireland. 
Irish railways, grievances of third-class 
passengers on, 313. See Railways. 
Iron factory, description of, 351. 
Isurium, antiquities and relics of, 502. 
Italian and Spanish proverbs, 242. 


J. 
James II., to please Louis XIV., dies in 
a laced night-cap, 182. 


K 


Kukachin, history of the Princess, 139. 
Keller's ‘ Lake Dwellings,’ 418—ideal 


restoration of a Swiss Lake village, 


430, 
Kelly’s ‘Collection of Proverbs’ recom- 
mended, 249. 


L. 


Lace, its three divisions, cut work, lace, 
and guipure, 167—three kinds of 
mantillas, 168—invention of lace, 
169—pillow-lace, ib,—Brussels lace, 
170— Mechlin lace, 171—ruffs of 
Henry II, and Henry III., 172—pro- 
digious growth of ruffs, i6,—Queen 
Elizabeth’s throat and ruff, 173— 
Colbert establishes lacé manufacture 
in France, 174—Coiffées a la Fon- 
tanges, 175—the Steenkirk cravat, ib. 
—the jabot, manchettes and weeping- 
ruffles, ib.—anecdotes relating to the 
lace of Queen Anne, Marie Antoinette, 
&e., 176—the French Revolution 
fatal to the lace trade, 177—Napoleon 
I. a great lover of lace, ib.—first ap- 
pearance of lace in England, 178— 
bone lace, b.—suppression of lace by 
the Puritans, 181—James II. dies in 
a laced nightcap, 182—amilitary lace, 
183—passion for lace under the first 
two Georges, 184—Margaret Rudd 
on her trial in laced stomacher, lace 
flounces and weeping-ruffles, 185— 
gambling and smuggling lace, ib.— 
smuggling in coffins and corpses, ib. 
—reviyal of the taste for old lace, 
187. 
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‘Lake dwellings. ‘Herodotus’s account 
of lake dwellings in Thrace, 419— 
handreds of water villages of early 
Swiss tribes, 420—Crannoges of Iris 
and Scotch lakes, ib.—lake settlement 
of the Stone age at Robenhausen, 422 
—excavations of Herr Messikomer, 
424—types of constructions of the 
lacustrine dwellings, 426—stockaded 


islands of Scotland, 428—safety from 
enemies the main motive of lake set- 
tlements, 429—Bronze-age villages 


distinguished from the earlier Stone | 


age ones, 433—botanic discoveries of 
Professor Heer, ib.—the Bronze age 
succeeded by the Iron age, 435. 

Le Hon (M.) on fossil man, 418—his 
sensational frontispiece, 430. 

Leopold (King) projects a system of 
rail ways for Belgium, 310. 

Liberals, antagonistic sections of, 541. 

Logan’s (Sir W.) discoveries in geology, 
192—his Laurentian system, 195. 

Lubbock’s (Sir J.) ‘Pre-Historic Times,’ 
418, 


M. 


Macklin as Shylock, 10. 
Man, computations of the antiquity of, 
439 


Manning (Archbishop) a co-operator in 
the Pope’s work in Ireland, 269. 

Mantillas, three kinds of Spanish, 168. 

Marston, battle of, 526. 

Mary Queen of Scots at Bolton Castle, 
516. 

Mechlin lace, 171. 

Middlesborough, rapid growth of, 532. 

Military finery, 183. 

Mill’s (J. 8.) recommendation of restric- 
tion on marriages and limitation of 
the number of children, 548. 

Minto’s (Countess of) memoir of the 
Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, 329—its 
value, 332—a maxim of hers worthy 
of Rochefoucault, 341. 

Mississippi, survey of the, 213. 

Monasteries, suppression of, 403. 

Murchison’s (Sir R. I.) ‘ Siluria,’ 189— 
establishment of the Silurian system, 
190—has received the highest honours 
which science can bestow, 200. 

Murray’s (Hugh) ‘Travels of Marco 
Polo,’ 133, 


N. 


Napoleon III.’s great work on Artillery, 
107 


07. 
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F. 
Palliser’s (Mrs.) ‘History of Lace,’ 
188, 


Passion defined, 95. 

Pauthier's edition of ‘ Marco Polo,’ its 
great amount of Chinese research, 
157—his errors, 161—his general 
principles, 163, 

Percys, their strongholds in Yorkshire, 
509. 

Pheedrus’s fables, 235. 

Plato on poetic frenzy, 83. 

Plautus’s proverbs, 232, 

Plunket’s (Lord) opinion on the main- 
tenance of the Protestant Establish- 
ment in Ireland, 277. 

Poet, what constitutes 2, 95—every 
poet at first egotistic, ib. 

Polo (Marco) and his recent editors, 
135—Nicholas and Matthew Polo set 
out from Venice to explore Asia, ib. 
—visit the Court of the Great Khan, 
Kublai, 7.—return to Europe as 
Kublai’s ambassadors to the Pope, ib. 
—Kublai's reception of the Venetians 
on their return, 137—-Marco employed 
by Kublai on distant missions, 1?8— 
in favour with the Emperor, tb.— 
history of the Lady Kukachin, 139— 
Marco captured in a fight with the 
Genoese, 140—at the head of me- 
dieval travellers, 142—his work a 
link in the Providential chain which 
revealed the New World, ib.—con- 
tents of his book, 143—proof that its 
origiual language was French, 143— 
the oldest Italian MS., «b.—pecu- 
liarities of the French text, 144— 
two types of Polo’s text, 151—his 
ignorance of Chinese manners and 
peculiarities, 154—Pauthier’s edition, 
156—his identification of names be- 
fore misunderstood in the travels of 
Marco, 159—his treatment of Polo's 
Itineraries, 165. 

Proverbs—Definition ofa proverb, 218— 
richness of the proverb-literature of 
ancient Greece, 219—Greek proverbs 
quoted by St. Paul and by Christ, 
220—sources and character of Greek 
proverbs, 222—proverbs of different 
countries traced to the Greek, 223— 
proverbs from Greek fables, myths, 
and legends, 225—extreme brevity 
of many Greek proverbs, 227—old 
saws which haye modern likenesses, 
229—origin of ‘Many a slip ‘twixt 
the cup and the lip,’ 230—Plautus’s 

roverbs from Greek sources, 232— 
Terence also foud of quoting and 
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coining proverbs, 235—Sententie of 
Publius Syrus, 234—the fubulists 
Pheedrus and Babrius, ib.—proverbs 
in Horace, Juvenal, and Cicero, 235 
— great value of Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia,’ 
236 — proverbs from the Talmud, 
237—modern proverbs traceable to 
the Latin, 239 — peculiarities of 
Italian and Spanish proverbs, 240— 
characteristics of French proverbs, 
241—Spanish proverbs, 243—Arabic 
and ptian adages, 245—proverbs 
from i 
English proverbs, 247—proverbs in 
Shakespeare, 248—use of proverbs by 
Sterne and Swift, ib.—Pope quotin 
and coining proverbs, 249—local au 
Almanack proverbs, 251 —aid of 
‘Notes and Queries’ to proverbial 
literature, i). 
Publius Syrus’s Sententi, 234. 


R. 


Radical candidates, multiplication of, 
543—the Radicals not friends of the 
working man, 546. 

Railways—The Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, 287—extraordinary 
development of trade and manufac- 
tures from railways, 288—increase of 
cheapness and speed in conveying 
goods, 290—gigantic growth of rail- 
way mercantile traffic of Loudon, 292 
—a London station one of the bnsiest 
night-sights of London, ib.—daily 
meat express from Scotland, 293— 
food trains, 294—fish trains, ib.— 
largest portion of food brought by the 
Great Eastern and Great Northern, 
295— live beasts and dead meat 
brought by railways, ib.—increase of 
passenger traffic, 297—the world be- 
come locomotive, ib. — increase of 

* London population from rail way loco- 
motion, 298— number of London 
local trains daily, %.—numerical dis- 
tribution of 177,000 railway work- 
men, 299—cost of working, 300— 
average number of passengers per 
mile by the trains in the United 
Kingdom, small, 301—waste of power, 
ib.—companies eating their heads off, 
302—experience of the Great Wes- 
tern Railway, b.—express trains, ib. 
— fluff,’ a tribute to porters or guards, 
303—passenger traffic the most pro- 
fitable, 304—policy of low fares in- 
variably successful, 304—comparison 
of the numbers of first, second, and 
third-class passengers, 305—experi- 





est Africa, 246—speciality in | 
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ment of low fares on the Glasgow 
and Greenock line, 306—management 
of foreign railways, b.—advantage of 
railways belonging to the Govern- 
ment, 311—Belgisn and English rail- 
ways compared, 312 — railways in 
Prussia and other German States, 314 
—railway policy in France, 315— 
comparison of the public service of 
railways at home and abroad, ib.— 
saying that ‘ only princes, fools, and 
Englishmen travel first-class,’ 316— 
owners of foreign railways rded 
as public benefactors, of English as 
public enemies, 317—anomalies of 
the tariff of English companies, 318 
—competition of steamboat companies 
with railways, 320 — encouraging 
competition between Railway Com- 
panies a failure, b.—competing lines 
extinguished by amalgamation, 321 
—our internal communications by 
amalgamation and combination be- 
come a great monopoly, ib.—good 
effects of amalgamation in the case of 
the North-Eastern Railway, 322— 
different opinions on the principle of 
amalgamation, 323—great room for 
the consolidation of Irish Railways, 
ib.—accommodation for third-class 
passengers worse than in any other 
country, 3823—exorbitancy of the 
fares, 324—the rates for merchandise 
prohibitive of developing the traffic 
of Ireland, ib.—the present manage- 
ment obstructs the prosperity of Ire- 
land, 326—recommendations for the 
amalgamation of Irish lines, .—In- 
dian Railways, 327—value of Irish 
railway property twenty-two millions, 
327. . 


Raine’s ‘Lives of the Archbishops of 
York,’ 495. 

Ramsay (Professor) on rock-basins, 215. 

Robertson’s ‘ Our Deer Forests,’ 366, 

Romish Church, its despotism, 561. 

Ribbonism in Ireland, 281. 

eee (Yorkshire), the Keep Tower 
of, 511. 

Riding (Yorkshire), a corruption of 
Thirding, 503. 

Rudd's (Miss) execution for forgery, 
185. 

Rudstone, the, 501. 


s. 
Saltaire, description of the manufactory 


at, 537. 
Saltpetre as an ingredient of gunpowder, 
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109—Indiav, ib.—the refining process 
borrowed from the ae “a 

Scampativos, a pastime o Petit 
Trianon, 339. 

Scarborough Castle, 511. 

Scripture sayings, their misuse from 
assigning equal authority to all texts, 
230 


Selby, monastery of, 508. 
— (Nassau W.) on Irish affairs, 
54. 


Shakspeare the best example of poetic 
development, 97. 

Shelley contrasted with Coleridge, 94— 
his ‘ Cenci,’ 105. 


Shirley’s account of English deer-parks, 
366—contents of the work, 385. 

Siddons (Mrs.) called Garrick’s Venus, 
2 


9. 

Smith’s (Dr.) Dictionaries and Manuals 
without a rival in Europe or America, 
476. 

(Sydney) on French society 
under the ancient régime, 334, 
Standard, battle of the, 513. 
Stanislaus Augustus, King of Poland, 


Stephenson (Sir M.) originator of Indian 
railways, 48. 
Sulphur in gunpowder, 109. 


T. 


Tartar conquest of Asia, 194. 

Tennyson's overcarefulness confounded 
with perfection, 82—will not retain 
the poetic rank assigned to him by 
his admirers, 83. 

Terence, proverbs of, 253.. 

Thwytels, or whittles, of Sheffield, the 
prototype of the bowie-knife, 530. 
Thiébault’s souvenirs of twenty years’ 

residence at Berlin, 345. 

Thomson (Sir W.) on the Secular Cool- 
ing of the Earth, 203—his funda- 
mental doctrine examined, 204. 

Towton, battle of, 518. 

Trees, average duration of, 374. 

Troyon (M.) on lacustrine dwellings, 
421, 
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Vv. 
Vandyck’s portrait of Lord Strafford, 
526 


Voluntary system of Church support, 
its evils, 564. 


Ww. 


Walbran’s memorials 
Abbey, 498. 

Warham (Archbishop of Canterbury), 
Dr. Hook’s Life of, 404—his relations 
to Wolsey, 405—Erasmus’s descrip- 
tion of Warham, 407. 

Whitaker’s (Dr.) ‘ History of Craven,’ 
‘ Loidis,’ &c., 497. 
Woffington’s (Peg) talents and natural 
ce, 21—compared to Horace’s 
rine, ib,--Quin’s reply to her, 7b. 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, parallel be- 
tween, 92—all succeeding English 

me | followed Wordsworth, <b. 
ycliffe, the great forerunner of the 
Reformation, 416, 


of Fountains 


Y. 


Yorkshire, its physical geography, 491 
—consists of four districts, 492— 
York the true capital of Roman 
Britain, 495—manufactures and na- 
tural resources, 496—contributors to 
the history of the county, #,—Archi- 
tectural and Surtees Societies, 498— 
Danish element in dialect, folk-lore 
ard features, 503—the Conqueror’s 
devastations, 507—the Scots in, 515 
—sufferings during the wars of the 
Roses, 517—Rievaulx, Byland, and 
Fountains the chief monastic remains, 
519—York Minster, 523—the smoke- 
dried hives of Leeds, Bradford, and 
Sheffield, 527—three causes of the 
eminence of Yorkshire as a centre of 
manufactures, 528—the great York- 
shire coal-field, 529—the new York- 
shire iron-field the most enormous 
addition of recent times to the re- 
sources of the country, 531—York- 
shire worthies, 538—dialects, wb. 
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